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THE TRANSVAAL-AFTER THE WAR. 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. G. STONE, R.A., LATELY RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATE AND CIVIL COMMISSIONER IN THE TRANSVAAL. 



Definitions are to be deprecated; but, nevertheless, it is de- 
sirable for a clear understanding of the deeply interesting prob- 
lems which have called and are calling for solution in the Trans- 
vaal, since the termination of the late war, that the broad political 
features which characterize the three South-African colonies 
should be recognized. 

Cape Colony, the oldest of the British South-African Colonies, 
has for many years been a self-governing Colony; political power 
has been pretty equally divided between British and Dutch, not- 
withstanding the preponderance of capital, enterprise, and popu- 
lation on the part of the British. This is rendered possible by 
the splendid organization of the Dutch political machine known 
as the " Bond," and the extraordinary distribution of parliamen- 
tary seats among the constituencies, which enables one Dutch 
farmer to wield the same influence at the polls as a dozen British 
storekeepers or professional men resident in the towns. 

The conspiracy to " drive the English into the sea," which 
culminated in the invasion of Natal by the combined forces of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, was developed into verte- 
brate existence by the "Bond," and the conspirators and their 
friends in Cape Colony became in many cases rebels in arms 
against their own Government, in other cases contenting them- 
selves with pulling the wires, assisting the enemy or opposing 
British interests in secret. 

Martial law was, obviously, the only means of dealing with 
such a situation; and, no matter how leniently and justly that 
law was administered, it is clear that the relations between the 
loyal citizens and rebels could not be expected to be harmonious 
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at the termination of the war. So far, indeed, were their rela- 
tions from being harmonious, that, after the restraining influ- 
ence of martial law had been removed, the loyal Dutch were 
openly and cruelly boycotted by the late rebels and their sym- 
pathizers in localities where the latter were predominant. 

The recent General Election at the Cape gave a small majority 
to the " Progressive " party and against the " Bond," and this has 
proved sufficient to carry a bill for a more equitable distribution 
of seats. The " Progressive " majority at the next General Elec- 
tion should be increased sufficiently to give a stable government 
to the Colony for some yeaw to come. 

Lord Milner is the best hated man in Cape Colony by the 
"Bond" party, and for the best of reasons — he exposed their 
methods. A carefully organized campaign has been started with a 
view to undermining his influence; and it is pitiful even at the 
present day to hear the absurd charges which are brought against 
him, by persons who from their birth and education ought to be 
better informed, but who have allowed their judgment to be 
warped and their eyes blinded by insidious misstatements or the 
vulgar invective of a hostile party press. 

Such is Cape Colony to-day, a country divided against itself, 
teeming with bitter animosities, disappointed ambitions and re- 
ligious persecution. I know men who have been excommunicated 
by the Dutch Church for no worse offence than loyalty to their 
own Government, and I know others whose lives have been made 
so unbearable that they have sold off everything, at a heavy sacri- 
fice, and started life anew in the Transvaal. 

Natal before the war was essentially British, and is so still; 
no race problems trouble its political life; its loyalty to the Em- 
pire has never been in question, and there is no place for the 
schemes of " Bond " agitators. 

The Orange Eiver Colony, known before the war as the Orange 
Free State, was dragged into the war very much against the 
wishes of a very large proportion, if not of the majority, of the 
inhabitants. For some generations, British and Dutch had lived 
there side by side, and intermarried. No political question of 
any importance had strained the good relations which existed 
between the Free State and the British Government; British 
officials were to be found in Government appointments; and 
nothing could have been more cordial than the sentiments existing 
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between the two nationalities. President Brand was beloved and 
respected by British and Dutch alike; his successor, President 
Steyn, did not command quite the same sentiments, as it was 
clear, especially in the latter days, that he was more of a politician 
playing for his own hand than a statesman thinking only of the 
welfare of his country. His alliance with the Transvaal was the 
first overt act which showed his hand, and which raised the curtain 
on the terrible drama of national suicide upon which he em- 
barked his country to gratify his personal ambition, that ambition 
being nothing less than to obtain the reversion of the Presi- 
dency of a United South Africa, upon Paul Kriiger's death. 

I was informed by a member of the Free State Baad that, when 
Steyn summoned a meeting to decide on the question of whether, 
in the event of war between Great Britain and the Transvaal, the 
Free State should join forces with the latter, the majority of the 
members had quite made up their minds to vote in the negative, 
but they were so completely carried away by Steyn's impassioned 
eloquence that, against their better judgment, they voted almost 
unanimously in favor of throwing in their lot with the Transvaal. 

The Transvaal was by no means in favor of war by a large 
majority; it is in fact doubtful whether the poll of the districts 
which Paul Kruger took on the question, actually produced a 
majority at all. The most enlightened men in the Transvaal did 
all they could to prevent Kruger from undertaking the disas- 
trous adventure of a war with Great Britain. The Transvaal, 
however, had to accept the dictum of its Government; and, once 
war was declared, every burgher, whether he liked it or not, had 
to go into the field against Great Britain. Once committed to it, 
the Transvaalers fought against us with the same determination 
as the Free-Staters, and, be it said to their credit, they fought a 
fair and honorable fight. 

It was most noticeable throughout the war that there was a 
complete absence of personal animus between the opposing forces 
on both sides. This, of course, does not apply to the Cape Colony 
rebels, who, living under the protection of our Government, werj 
taking every opportunity of giving us a stab in the dark, or 
openly deserting their allegiance to strengthen the ranks of our 
enemies, and thus unnecessarily prolong a disastrous war which 
could only bring greater ruin the longer it was dragged out. 

After the conclusion of peace, it was interesting to compare 
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notes with the Boers whom one had previously met in the field, 
and to fight our battles over again in friendly discussion, without a 
trace of ill feeling. The war taught both sides to respect one an- 
other; and, when the lies which were circulated during the earlier 
phases of the war were dissipated, and repeated personal contact 
had caused us to know each other better, it was remarkable what 
a friendly feeling began to spring up in many quarters between 
those who were still fighting against each other in the field with 
the utmost tenacity and determination ; on the one hand to bring 
things to a finish, and on the other never to give in as long as 
there was a round of ammunition left. 

The destruction of the farms throughout a large area in the 
Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colony was a military necessity; so 
long as the farms remained intact, each one formed a depot for 
supplies and even for ammunition, as well as a tactical "point 
d'appui " for the Boers. 

Before a farm was destroyed, the residents were removed to the 
nearest Burgher Camp, or Kefugee Camp. This procedure had 
to be adopted in the case of friends and foes alike. The farms of 
those who were favorable to us, or who surrendered under Lord 
Boberts's proclamation, were indeed generally destroyed by the 
Boers; but all had to be sheltered and provided for in our Burgher 
or Befugee Camps. These camps were scattered all over South 
Africa, and were remarkably well organized and managed, not- 
withstanding the hysterical denunciations of Miss Hobhouse. 

Many of the poorer class of Boers were lodged and fed in 
greater comfort and plenty than they had been accustomed to, 
and many of our own countrywomen who had been accustomed 
to a much higher standard of comfort, cheerfully made the best 
of the inevitable, having lost nearly all they had by the war, and 
being only too thankful for a refuge where, at all events, the 
decencies of life were preserved, and the necessaries of life sup- 
plied free of cost. Excellent schools were started at all these 
camps, and it is permissible to hope that the instruction given to 
the children in cleanliness, decency, order and general knowledge, 
has not been thrown away. Amusements, in the shape of con- 
certs, dances, lawn-tennis, football, etc., were sufficient for all 
except the most determined grumblers, and the majority of the 
young Boers of both sexes undoubtedly had a " better time " than 
they had ever been accustomed to or will ever have again. I re- 
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member calling at a very isolated farm in the Standexton District, 
after the war, which was occupied by a widow and her daughter. 
I asked the girl whether she did not find it rather lonely at times, 
and she replied, with obvious sincerity: " Oh, I should like to be 
back in the camp at ; we did have a good time there." 

To those of us who served through the war, and remained for 
a while in the country after the war, and were in intimate touch 
with the life of the camps from start to finish, it seems a work 
of supererogation to defend the administration of the camps. It 
needs no defence. 

I have frequently discussed the policy of establishing these 
camps with Boer ex-Generals and Commandants, and they con- 
demned the policy from the military point of view, arguing that 
we would have brought the war to a conclusion with much less 
trouble and expense if we had removed everything from the 
farms except the residents. In other words, if we had deprived 
the women and children of the means of subsistence, their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers would have had to throw up the sponge. 

The Boers in the field were at first ready to believe all the lies 
they heard about the camps. These lies came from various 
sources, not the least important being the deliberate inventions 
of some of the more bitter and irreconcilable among the women, 
who would stick at nothing to inflame the minds of their men 
folk against us. 

The camps formed valuable depots at the conclusion of the war, 
for the purpose of repatriating the prisoners of war, their families, 
and other refugees. 

The war was brought to a conclusion at a time when our re- 
sources in men, horses, equipment and supplies were at the zenith. 
Disappointment was felt among the troops that the Boers should 
be allowed to make any terms, when three months more campaign- 
ing, during a winter of extraordinary severity, must have brought 
them to their knees. 

The terms of surrender made provision for the repatriation of 
prisoners and refugees, and for the payment of a sum of £3,000,- 
000 to give those who had suffered in the war a fair start in life. 

This grant of £3,000,000 was in no sense intended to be paid 
out pro rata as compensation for damage to property, although 
claims for compensation were allowed to be filed, and sworn testi- 
mony taken thereon, with a view to ascertaining the actual cir- 
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cumstances of the claimants, as a guide to the assistance which 
they should receive. 

The state of the country varied considerably in different dis- 
tricts; but where most of the fighting had occurred, it was an 
absolute waste. Thus, in the Standerton District, there was an 
area of between 4,000 and 5,000 square miles, including the town 
of Bethal, without a single house left standing or a living animal 
or human being remaining — except in the town of Standerton, 
which had been continuously occupied by our troops since the ar- 
rival of Sir Eedvers Buller. 

It is almost impossible for any one to conceive the magnitude 
of the problem in bulk, and the difficulties to be encountered in 
detail, which faced the British Government and the Colonial Ad- 
ministration. The Transvaal had become a Crown Colony, and 
the machinery of government was rapidly constructed, a beginning 
having been made from the time when we occupied Pretoria and 
Johannesburg and other important towns. 

Resident Magistrates were appointed in every District with 
functions of District Commissioners, Assistant Magistrates being 
appointed to carry on the routine work of the Magistrate's Court 
in regard to the bulk of the strictly magisterial duties. 

The first step to be taken was the formation of the Bepatriation 
Depots, with a strong staff, and the collection in these depots of 
food, seed, agricultural implements, transport, animals for plough- 
ing, and stone and building material. Concurrently with this, 
the prisoners of war were being brought back to the various South- 
African ports, and gradually drafted up country as the means for 
providing for their wants accummulated at the various depots. 
The families of the prisoners, who were in the different Burgher 
Camps, were brought up at the same time by a regular system of 
drafts, and distributed to their farms. Every family was sup- 
plied with tents and a month's rations to commence with, and the 
necessary equipment for starting life again was supplied as 
rapidly as it was possible to obtain it from the coast and else- 
where. Bations were continued for many months, and in neces- 
sitous eases for over a year. The difficulty and expense of distri- 
bution were naturally enormous. 

At the conclusion of the war, most of the rail transport was still 
required by the military, and it was a long time before any notice- 
able relief in this respect was afforded to the civil population. 
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This was due to the fact that reductions in foodstuffs and ma- 
terial of war required by the Field Army, were offset by increases 
under the head of building material for barracks. At no time 
was the congestion of traffic felt so acutely as during the first 
three months after the conclusion of peace. Transport for civil 
supplies had to be carefully parcelled out; and large districts, 
including their capital towns, such as Standerton, were com- 
pelled to depend on a total of forty tons a month for everything, 
from furniture to whiskey, from wearing apparel to bread and 
meat, from building material to soap. It was a case of living 
from hand to mouth, at a time when exceptional facilities for de- 
velopment were required. Artisans were standing idle in the face 
of urgently required works, and builders living on credit when 
they could command fabulous wages for exercising their trade, 
if only the materials could be brought to the spot. 

The distribution of goods after they reached the railway sta- 
tion presented an equal difficulty. There is no grazing worth 
mentioning in the greater part of the Transvaal from June to 
October, and consequently no feed for transport animals; these 
could only be fed by imported supplies, and at first it was an 
impossibility to import supplies. 

However, these difficulties were gradually overcome, and the 
conditions of life became less precarious. 

The Transvaal Dutch law was fairly comprehensive, and very 
simple and clear. Fortunately, it had been very carefully trans- 
lated into English during the war, and thus the newly appointed 
officials had no difficulty in carrying on the business of the courts. 
Gradually, some of the old laws which had ceased to be applicable 
were cancelled; and, at the same time, new laws affecting a vast 
number of subjects were promulgated, almost more rapidly than 
they could be digested by the hard-worked officials who were 
trying their best to do everything at the same time, at a period 
when everything claimed urgency. 

Almost immediately after the conclusion of the war, the Kesi- 
dent Magistrate in each District submitted, to His Excellency the 
Governor, the names of three persons for appointment to the 
Commission, of which the Magistrate was ex-offlcio chairman. One 
of these was a representative of the " early surrenders," who came 
in under Lord Eoberts's proclamation shortly after the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria by the British; one was a representative of the 
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" late surrenders," who remained in the field until the end ; and 
one was purely British, either a Colonist, or a British subject 
having considerable Colonial experience. The Commissioners had 
two distinct functions to perform; the first being the investiga- 
tion of all cases requiring immediate assistance, and the issuing of 
the necessary order on the Kepatriation Depot for rations, seeds, 
agricultural implements, transport, animals for ploughing, etc.; 
the second function being the investigation of actual losses sus- 
tained during the war. 

As regards the first, a grant in kind up to a moderate amount 
was made in all cases which required it, without reference to the 
ability of the recipient to repay it. A debtor and creditor ac- 
count was, however, kept in every case, and the debit was ulti- 
mately written off against the compensation granted, provided 
that there was sufficient to meet it, or wiped out altogether if 
there were no assets available. Stock, building material in excess 
of bare necessaries, farming implements, fencing, etc., could all 
be obtained on credit, no interest being charged; even cash ad- 
vances up to £200 could be obtained on similarly easy terms, 
without interest, the only security required being the endorse- 
ment of the promissory notes by a landowner. Larger sums could 
be obtained by mortgage at the low rate of four per cent, in- 
terest, the market rate being from six to ten per cent 

In every case the people had to be rationed for from three to 
nine months after returning to their farms, whether they were 
able to pay for the rations or not, and the business of putting 
them back on their farms, rationing them, and assisting them in 
rebuilding their homesteads and cultivating the land, was a very 
heavy responsibility. Every family was provided with the neces- 
sary tents to start with, as a free gift. 

Compensation claims were dealt with under five heads. 

1. Claims of " late surrenders " for a share in the £3,000,000 
granted under the terms of surrender. These were assessed by 
the Commission, and an award recommended according to the 
nature of the case. This fund was intended to enable every one 
to start in life again, and in no sense to compensate every one in 
proportion to the actual losses sustained. 

2. Claims of " early surrenders " under Lord Roberts's procla- 
mation. These were assessed and an award recommended by the 
chairman (Besident Magistrate), assisted by a military officer: 
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these were bona fide compensation claims which were paid out 
proportionately to the actual loss sustained, to the extent per- 
mitted by the funds available. The sums claimed were naturally 
enormous, and far in excess of what any nation could pay under 
the circumstances. All that the British military authorities were 
willing to accept liability for, was loss or damage to property 
actually within the area of possible British protection, and fixed 
property outside that area. 

3. Claims of British subjects. These were dealt with solely by 
the Resident Magistrate, and his award, after approval or amend- 
ment in Pretoria, was actually paid out by instalments to the full 
amount awarded. 

4. Foreign claims. These were investigated by the Besident 
Magistrate, and passed on by him, after taking evidence, to an 
official at Johannesburg, who, after consulting the consul of the 
Power concerned, would make the award. 

5. Native claims. These were dealt with by the Commissioners 
for Native Affairs, and were exceedingly difficult to assess, owing 
to the impossibility of obtaining reliable evidence, and the diffi- 
culty of identification. 

As a rough guide to the work generally carried out, the follow- 
ing figures, for the Standerton District only, will be of interest. 

Within six months after the conclusion of the war, 20,000 
souls were replaced on their farms: and, within fifteen months, 
2,500 claims for compensation had been heard and adjudicated 
upon. This necessitated an actual tour of the District, and in 
the case of the "early surrenders," and the British and foreign 
claimants, an actual assessment on the spot of damage done. 

The foregoing is typical of what had to be done throughout 
the country, though naturally in some districts, where the damage 
was not so heavy, the work was lighter than in others. 

Among those who surrendered before the end of the war were 
the " National Scouts." These were Boers who took up arms on 
the side of the British after the commencement of the guerilla 
stage of the war, when no possibility of success remained to the 
Boers. Some of them were impelled to this course by the desire 
to save their country from further ruin at the hands of the 
obstinate guerilla leaders, who were uselessly prolonging an em- 
bittered struggle in a cause already lost; others were actuated by 
no other motive than the desire to draw good pay and rations. 
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The feeling on the part of the Boers generally was very strong 
against the National Scouts, and the ministers of the Dutch 
Church for a long time practically excommunicated them. By 
degrees, however, this hitter feeling subsided, and the ministers of 
religion received them back into the fold when they found that the 
National Scouts were ready to secede from the Dutch Eeformed 
Church and form a sect of their own. 

Settlements were established on cooperative principles for the 
benefit of the more impecunious National Scouts, into which were 
also admitted any other suitable persons, irrespective of politics, 
provided they were willing to work. 

One of the first cares of the Government, after the conclusion 
of the war, was to make provision for schools all over the coun- 
try, as well as in the towns; the nucleus already existed in the 
schools which had been established in all the Burgher Camps, 
under British teachers. In that part of the country where the 
effects of the war had been most severely felt — viz., Standerton, 
Ermelo, and part of Heidelberg and Middlesburg and Wakker- 
strom — the difficulty in starting the farm-schools was very great. 
It must be remembered that, over an area of many thousands of 
square miles, there was not a single building standing intact. 
Formerly, the schools (where they existed) had been usually in 
buildings lent by farmers for the purpose, teachers could readily 
be boarded and lodged, and pupils from a distance could also be 
accommodated in the same manner at neighboring farms, return- 
ing to their homes for the " week end." The conditions that had 
to be faced after the war were, however, quite different, and 
teachers had to go out and establish their schools on the bare veldt 
at any point where they were required and approved. The hard- 
ships which the teachers of both sexes had to put up with are not 
among the least of the contributions which Great Britain has 
made toward establishing a good understanding with our late foes. 

The teaching in the schools is given in English, a small amount 
of instruction in Dutch being given also daily, and religious in- 
struction in Dutch, if desired. As a matter of fact, the parents 
are not in the least anxious about Dutch being taught in the 
schools. The " Taal," or Cape Dutch, is a hybrid dialect, varying 
considerably in different parts of the country, and has compara- 
tively little in common with the High Dutch spoken in Holland. 
The " Taal " does not need to be taught to children who speak it 
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in their own homes, and the High Dutch is more difficult for a 
Boer to learn than English; it is, indeed, remarkable with what 
facility the Boers, especially the children, learn English, and how 
very pure their accent is. I have never heard any foreigner, ex- 
cept a Swede, speak English with such a pure accent as a Trans- 
vaal Boer. Whatever agitation there has been with regard to 
teaching more Dutch in the schools has been largely fictitious; 
the politicians and the predikants (ministers) have been the mov- 
ing spirits in the agitation; there has been no spontaneous revolt 
against the English language as the medium of instruction, 
among the bulk of the people affected. 

The principal difficulty in the resettlement of the country after 
the war, was the scarcity of labor. This was felt most acutely by 
new settlers, and by the more energetic Boers; such Kaffirs as 
there were, preferring to work (?) for an old-fashioned, easy- 
going Boer, who would not expect great things from his land, 
and would not take the trouble to see that he got an adequate re- 
turn from the labor employed. The wages which had to be paid to 
induce a Kaffir to work were simply preposterous, two pounds a 
month and food, or three pounds a month without food, being the 
common tariff. The farming industry, the mines, trades, business, 
and domestic service, all suffered equally. Public works for the 
general benefit of the community were either carried on at a 
ruinous cost or, for the time being, abandoned. The causes of 
this deficiency in labor were twofold; many of the Kaffirs had 
made enough during the war to live in idleness ; the money saved 
being invested in wives, who are the natural slaves of their lords 
and save them from any of the unpleasantness and discomfort 
attendant on hard work. The " dignity of labor " is a phrase not 
understood by the Kaffir, and indeed imperfectly appreciated by 
the Boer; the dignity of idleness is, however, thoroughly compre- 
hended, and there is a quite sufficiently large "leisured class" 
among the Kaffirs to form a hereditary aristocracy. 

The other cause of this scarcity of labor is the enormous de- 
mand, in excess of the requirements before the war, due to the 
rehabilitation of a country laid waste by war, and the impetus 
given in all directions to trade, industries and public works by the 
influx of British enterprise and capital. 

The appreciation of the fact that imported labor was the only 
solution to this pressing economic problem, grew rapidly. The 
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Boers on. the farms very soon realized that imported labor 
for the mines meant the setting free of Kaffir labor for the land, 
and that the prosperity of the mines meant markets for their 
agricultural produce, payments in cash, and ability to restock 
their farms with the proceeds ; and, after the lapse of a few years, 
the power to supply the South- African market with meat as well 
as with agricultural produce. 

The Colonial storekeepers, who at first strongly opposed the 
imported labor, fearing competition in their own business, also 
gradually came to see things in a different light, as they sat idle 
in their stores waiting for customers who never came, and read 
the draft ordinance which was carefully framed to prevent any 
possible evil results, such as they feared, from following on the 
heels of the imported Celestial. 

Even the fanatical "White League," which was supposed to 
represent the interest of the white working-man and trader, be- 
gan to lose adherents and sink into insignificance, when its fol- 
lowers began to reason for themselves, and to discover that the 
kind of work which the white man was willing to perform could 
only be created by colored labor performing the unskilled drudg- 
ery. 

The advocates of " cheap white labor " for the mines found 
little support in the Transvaal, where the conditions of life were 
better understood than in England. Cheap white labor for the 
mines would, perhaps, have been the most disastrous expedient 
that could have been tried; it would have meant the submersion 
of the white laborer in the social scale, his moral and physical de- 
terioration, and intermarriage with Kaffirs. 

The most stubborn opponents of imported labor were the Boer 
political party, headed by the ex-Generals Louis Botha and Smuts, 
and the irreconcilable Moderator of the Dutch Kef ormed Church, 
Bosman. Their argument was that such an important step 
should not be taken without an unmistakable mandate from the 
country, and that, therefore, it ought to be postponed until repre- 
sentative government was given to the Colony. If this argument 
had been allowed to gain the day, and it seemed plausible enough, 
the consequences would have been the starving of British enter- 
prise and the acceleration of the grant of representative govern- 
ment, with the result that the first elections would be held before 
there could be anything like the overwhelming British majority 
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in the country which prosperous economic conditions were certain 
to produce — in other words, it is permissible to believe that they 
hoped for a " Bond " majority at the polls. 

The first consignment of Chinese is, however, now on its way 
to the Transvaal, and those who know what can be done with 
Chinese labor, under proper legislation, are filled with the most 
sanguine expectations for the future prosperity of this rich but 
sorely tried country. 

The government of the larger towns was carried out, after the 
war, by "appointed" Municipalities or Health Boards; these, 
except in the case of Pretoria and Johannesburg, were presided 
over by the Eesident Magistrate. They had no power to levy rates, 
except the sanitary rates, and their functions were necessarily 
limited. After an existence of fifteen months, steps were taken 
and powers given for the introduction of representative municipal 
government in all the larger towns. The preparations for the first 
elections were carefully made to insure absolutely fair election 
of the real representatives of the people ; property valuation was 
made, and voters' lists prepared, registration papers sent out to 
all who were entitled to vote, and the procedure carefully ex- 
plained in both Dutch and English. At first, many of the poorer 
classes of Dutch were very shy about filling in the registration 
papers, asserting that it was only a dodge of the British Govern- 
ment to enroll them for active service. 

The absolute equality with which Dutch and English were 
treated in all respects, was an enigma to many of the suspicious 
ex-Burghers, and nothing would convince them of the honesty of 
our intentions. Sincerity is not one of the traits of the Boer 
character, as a rule; and it is, therefore, not wonderful that they 
should regard our well-meant efforts with a certain amount of 
aloofness and suspicion. We cannot expect them suddenly to 
drop the traditions and habits of thought of many generations, 
simply because we hold out the hand of good-fellowship and 
equality to them. Time alone will prove and is proving to them 
that we have no sinister designs, and those among them who are 
guided by their own common sense and observation, instead of 
being led away by short-sighted or interested politicians, are 
already beginning to realize that British rule is not as black as it 
has been painted. 

F. G. Stone. 



